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THE “CLASSICAL JOURNAL” AND “CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY” 

The arrangement by which the two journals are sent to all members 
of the Association has seemed to many a wise division of labor. 
Each editor is entirely free to publish what seems best to him. But 
in practice there is a natural tendency to confine articles of a purely 
technical character to Classical Philology, while the Classical Journal 
devotes itself rather to authors commonly taught in secondary school 
and college, to questions of pedagogy, and matters of broader interest. 
The result is that every member of the Association receives for the 
two dollars membership fee nearly five dollars’ worth of journals that 
keep him informed not only about the teaching of classics in the United 
States, but about the progress and tendencies of classical scholarship 
throughout the world. 

It goes without saying that everybody is not equally interested in 
all this. There are some specialists who sneer at the pedagogical 
and popular articles of the Classical Journal and wish to make that 
too a journal of research in whole or in part. There are other 
would-be “literary’’ college professors who practice the easy rhetorical 
trick of making game of the dryest articles in Classical Philology, 
and encourage the extremists among the secondary teachers to declare 
that the journal of research not only does them no good, but that the 
very sight of it is an irritation. But the majority, we believe, on 
reflection come to the conclusion that it is a good thing for classical 
scholarship in Amercia and an honor to the Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South that all its members should constantly 
be kept in touch with the entire range of classical interests by two 
such adequate and dignified journals. 
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But what about the cost? There have been some misunderstand- 
ings on this point. Classical Philology, the subscription price of 
which is $2.50, and would at normal prices be $3, is delivered to all 
members of the Association at less than the bare cost, which is about 
38 cents a year. By the cost, we do not mean the quota part of the 
total cost of printing and publishing, but the mere cost of striking off 
and mailing the extra numbers. Classical Philology, as a matter of 
fact, incurs a slight loss with every increase in the numbers of the Asso- 
ciation. The publishers and editors of Classical Philology, then, are 
interested in the combination solely in their capacity of classical schol- 
ars who believe that the arrangement is a good thing for American 
and western scholarship. 

From the point of view of the Association, the question is not 
whether the four numbers of Classical Philology are worth $2.50 
to every member, but whether on the average, and also to the cause 
as a whole, they are worth something between 35 and 4ocents. That 
small sum might undoubtedly be used for the enlargement of the 
Classical Journal. A few additional scholastic articles would swallow 
it up at once. And if the Association no longer received Classical 
Philology, it is evident that those who even now ask for more special 
articles in the Journal would be still more insistent. If they should 
prevail, they would still get far less space than Classical Philology 
now offers them, both for the publication of their own papers, and for 
the study of the work of others. And those to whom all research is 
anathema would not even have the satisfaction of committing the 
journal that contained technical papers to the wastebasket. 

Jesting aside, if a separation of the two journals should be thought 
wise, we cannot believe that it would be carried out for the reasons 
and in the spirit suggested. The attempt to draw a rigid line of 
demarkation between the interests of secondary and collegiate teach- 
ers is a far more serious matter than any question of arrangement or 
machinery can be. No collegiate teacher is interested in all lines of 
research or habitually reads every article in Classical Philology, or 
in any other technical journal. But there is a vast difference between 
the scholarship of a country whose teachers regularly see such a journal 
and that of one whose teachers do not. There is no reason why 
many of our secondary teachers should not gradually come to take 
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an increasing interest in pure scholarship, as their colleagues in Ger- 
many do. No one at present demands this interest of them all, or 
expects that it should go very far. But that they should assume an 
attitude of studied indifference or deliberate hostility to investigations, 
and shut themselves up in caste-like isolation in their classrooms 
would be a great misfortune both for themselves and for our vigorous 
young school of American classical scholarship. For America to 
take its place and hold its own in the generous rivalries of international 
philology will in the end strengthen the position of the classics and 
add to the dignity of the classical teacher in the remotest county. 
Meanwhile, the excellent work now being done by the younger genera- 
tion of scholars, many of whom either are, or a few years ago were, 
secondary teachers, ought to awaken genuine sympathy and pride in 
usall. The fact that we do not read, but only glance at, many, perhaps 
most; of such papers, is of no moment. There are many articles in 
Classical Philology in which the editors personally feel not the slight- 
est interest, and read only for errors in the proof. But this does not 
in any degree shake their conviction that a country which publishes 
and supports two or three such journals is a vastly better place for 
classical teachers of every grade than one which does not. 

There are doubtless some classical teachers who take their work 
merely as the trade by which they earn their bread and butter. There 
are others who do not expect to remain teachers long, and who are 
incurably frivolous-minded. But the thoughtful majority will, we 
believe, take a larger view of their profession and of the great tradition 
of which they are the American representatives. And such, if they 
will give it a fair trial, will find that there are few numbers even of a 
dry-as-dust journal of research which do not contain, besides many 
book reviews, at least one article which they can read with profit, at 
first, and as the habit grows, with pleasure. ‘That they and the cause 
of classical scholarship in America will be the better for the habit is 
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THE SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE MIDDLE WEST AND SOUTH 


The sixth annual meeting will be held this year at Chicago, with 
the University of Chicago as host. The date, as now decided by the 
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Executive Committee, will be the twenty-ninth and thirtieth of April. 
The programme committee has been busily engaged upon the pro- 
gramme, and this is rapidly taking final shape. Professor Harry 
Thurston Peck, of Columbia University, will give the annual address, 
upon the subject, “The Classicist of Today.’’ Other papers, so far 
as they have been definitely promised, are as follows: “Some Phases 
of Cicero’s Invective,” Josiah B. Game, Missouri State Normal 
School; “The Legend of the Trojan Settlement in Latium,’’ Gordon 
J. Laing, The University of Chicago; “The Future Outlook for 
Latin,” Joseph B. Pike, University of Minnesota; ‘“Cynosarges,” 
Charles Heald Weller, University of Iowa; “Who or What Is to 
Blame for Poor Results in the Teaching of Latin?” J. Remsen 
Bishop, Eastern High School, Detroit; “Are We Really Teaching 
Latin?” Walter Dennison, University of Michigan; “Traveling 
Lantern Slides as a Means of Stimulating an Interest in the Classics”’ 
(illustrated), Geo. C. Fiske, University of Wisconsin; “The Writing 
of Latin,” Edward L. Colebeck, Birmingham College; “A Journey 
in Northern Africa” (illustrated), Benjamin L. D’Ooge, Michigan 
State Normal College; “Allusions to Literature and Art in Terence 
and Plautus,” Charles Knapp, Barnard College; “The Rendition 
of Greek Plays in America” (illustrated), D. D. Hains, Wabash 
College; “Transitional Particles and Devices in Horace, Sat. i and 
Epist. i,”” Banks J. Wildman, Miami University; “The Mirum-Quin 
Constructions,’”’ Frank H. Fowler, Lombard College; “The Future 
Periphrastic, English and Latin,” R. B. Steele, Vanderbilt University. 

The full programme, with digests of the papers, together with all 
business and social meetings which have been arranged, will appear 
in the April number of The Classical Journal. 
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A YEAR IN ROME 


By C. F. Ross 
Allegheny College 


I can think of no more effective way for us as Latin teachers to 
meet the criticism made against Latin in recent years than to make 
the subject we teach so tangible, so concrete, so full of human spirit, 
and hence so interesting that recognition of its value will be compelled. 
There is probably little danger that by making Latin less abstract 
and in closer touch with human life we shall go to the extreme of 
forgetting to teach Latin. That would undoubtedly be disastrous. 
But in this day when the “outside interests” of college life are so 
prominent and apparently so permanent, when other college subjects 
have become more tangible, especially in the scientific laboratory, 
surely any help we can give our students in making them compre- 
hend the realities is so much gain. Hence the great value of photo- 
graphs, lantern slides, models, and other illustrative apparatus. And 
this does not mean that archaeology as such is to be the aim of 
Latin teaching. Literature is always to be its chief aim, but litera- 
ture as it interprets and reveals human life. 

I know of nothing that can give so much help to an otherwise 
well-prepared teacher of Latin as a prolonged stay in Rome. It is 
here if anywhere that he can attach literature to life; it is here that 
he can get properly established the relations of things which must 
necessarily have hitherto been somewhat vague, and can gather a 
little store of illustration and explanation which will make Latin 
seem to his students less a part of some fabulous past existence. 

One cannot catalogue the advantages of a stay in Rome. Some 
are so subtle—though none the less real—that they can hardly be 
defined. Many are perfectly obvious. The teacher would, of course, 
ally himself with the American School of Classical Studies. To do 
otherwise would be to run the risk of letting one’s interests be dis- 
tracted in countless things valuable and attractive enough, but not 
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directly productive for the subject in hand. The school is doing a 
good work. In fact, when the meager financial resources back of 
it are considered, it is doing a surprising work. The library is only 
moderately large, but it contains almost no lumber. It is a very 
practical, usable library. And as to the lectures given, it is only 
necessary to mention the names of Director Carter and the annual 
professors of recent years, Professors Wilson, Rolfe, Dennison, and 
Slaughter. 

But the great, the inestimable value of these lectures is that they 
are given in connection with the realities of Rome. Surely that well- 
known letter of Pliny, in which he praises the character of the young 
daughter of his friend, means more after the teacher has read the tomb 
inscription of Minicia Marcella in the Terme Museum, and surely 
it means more to his students when they see the “squeeze’’ and the 
photograph of the inscription which he may bring home with him if 
he will. And so with calendar, boundary, Arval, and countless other 
inscriptions in the same museum. In topography one, of course, 
gets a knowledge almost indispensable, which gives a new enthusi- 
asm and a new clearness of teaching. And these things are interest- 
ing to the student, even though they are sometimes technical. When 
I spent five minutes the other day in my classroom building a wall out 
of wooden bricks to show the method of construction, I could see 
from the faces of the students that they were really interested. And 
it is this newly awakened interest that bridges over places which 
from the nature of things must be somewhat hard and tedious. In 
Rome the student and teacher pick up countless details of valuable 
knowledge which the teacher should have—knowledge which may 
be found in books, it is true, but which the reader does not really 
apprehend until he sees it here “in the very flesh.” Who considers 
the form of an oven, a milestone, a mirror, an aqueduct at all ade- 
quately until these things have become tangible and concrete there 
in Italy ? 

The student in Rome has, moreover, access to practically every- 
thing that is of value. It is not merely that he is given a free pass to 
the government collections in Italy and to the papal collections in 
Rome. He is given a cordial welcome to the German Archaeological 
Institute, to the British School, and to other places not always readily 
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accessible. And Italian officials are courteous to students in the 
American School. Last year, for example, Commendatore Boni, 
director of the Forum and Palatine excavations, conducted the 
school on a very interesting excursion through the newly excavated 
republican house near the Arch of Titus, and at another time took 
the school into his workshop and showed the minutiae of restoration, 
interpretation, and publication of newly discovered objects. To 
see the man at close range is worth a trip to Rome. 

The museums of Rome are not overestimated. They are so full 
and rich, in fact, that the newcomer beginning his study is oppressed 
by the mere quantity of material. All travelers, even the most 
hurried, know the Vatican, the Capitoline Museums, and the Terme, 
but one hears little of the Papa Giulio, the Kircherian, the Anti- 
quarium, which have abundant material for the Latin teacher. 
And the student soon learns that it is only by repeated visits week 
after week to these collections that he really trains himself to see 
things. Then by going through these museums with some one thing 
in mind, abstracting everything else, he discovers how much there 
really is, if he can only train his eye to see it. And such training 

if cannot come from books; it is the result only of an intimate and pro- 
longed knowledge of the collections themselves. 

But the student in the American School is by no means limited 
to the school lectures and to the city and museums of Rome. The 
Campagna, the near-by towns on the Sabine and Volscian Hills, and 
the Etruscan tombs of Corneto, Cervetri, and Veii are his as well— 
not to wander over aimlessly and unintelligently, but to visit after 
careful preparation by books and lectures, and to study under guid- 
ance. And the pleasure which comes from the brilliant colors of 
the Campagna with its rugged frame of mountains, from invigorating 
air, and from congenial companionship—this is the very cream of 
a year’s stay in Rome. It is not merely improved health and satis- 
faction of the aesthetic emotions, but a real and valuable education 
to wander about the Campagna. When one has traced an aqueduct 
from Rome to the point where it finally disappears underground 
eight or ten miles out, when he has crawled a few yards through a 
broken part of the specus, when he has photographed its various parts 
and examined its structure, the story which Frontinus tells of Rome’s 
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water supply becomes a living reality. And when you climb the steep 
hillside on your way to Horace’s farm, read Vespasian’s inscription 
at Rocca Giovine, and stretch yourself at full length on the stones 
to get a drink of the water of the Bandusian Spring, then, and not 
till then, can you really read the 


O fons Bandusiae 


of Horace. 
Each spring the members of the School may, if they wish, go to 


Greece under the charge of one of the instructors, and in four or 
five weeks get a knowledge which no teacher of Latin can afford 
to be without. Athens, Marathon, Eleusis, Aegina, Delphi, Olympia, 
Messene, Mycenae, Argos, Corinth, and many other places give a 
good general familiarity with Greece, and that without excessively 
increasing the expense of staying in Rome. On the way back to 
Rome some two weeks are spent at Pompeii with daily lectures, 
followed by time for work in the Naples Museum. For one preparing 
or completing a course in Roman private life, Naples and Pompeii 
offer exceptional opportunities. From Naples some students each 
year extend their trip to Sicily, and all take time enough for the temples 
at Paestum and the beautiful environs of Naples. 

I believe a year in Rome gives a chance for valuable work—in the 
case of the advanced student, work for publication, and for the inex- 
perienced student, a chance to learn the methods of working with 
original materials. Such a residence in Rome should appeal mainly 
to three classes of people: to advanced graduate students who need 
the personal touch with the physical realities of Rome and Greece, 
or who have some special topic for investigation; to college teachers 
of experience who have a year’s leave for study, and whose class- 
work has fitted them to appreciate and interpret-—men who have 
“taught themselves hungry;” and to high-school teachers of Latin, 
who are college graduates, and who want to bring more vivacity and 
interest into their teaching. To each of these three classes, the school 
has something to offer. It is not equipped, however, to meet the 
needs of one who has not a collegiate degree. The expense is not 
at all prohibitive—not more, travel excluded, than residence at an 
American university. Rome is notoriously a little more expensive 
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than most other places in Europe, but anyone who has been there 
knows it is worth more to live in Rome than in most other places. 

The additional benefits of travel in other parts of Europe are 
equally obvious. ‘The wise student will land at some northern port, 
visit some of the battlefields of Caesar in France, see something of 
Germany and the Rhine on his way south, and perhaps visit Switzer- 
land, Paris, and England on his way back to Liverpool the succeeding 
summer. And that means a first-hand knowledge of the great col- 
lections in London, Paris, Berlin, Munich, Florence, and perhaps 
Vienna, which is an education in itself. 

But one must not mistake what he is going to Italy for. It is not 
for Latin, either the language or the literature. That he must have 
before he goes, and he can learn it better in the American college 
and university. But for a background, for a framework for the read- 
ing and study of the years which follow, for the culture which comes 
from travel, for the self-confidence which results from an exact under- 
standing of many things which books leave only vague in the mind, 
for the knowledge of Italian, and for association with people worth 
knowing, a year in Rome can be heartily recommended. 
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A DECADE OF FORUM EXCAVATION AND THE 
RESULTS FOR ROMAN HISTORY 


By JESSE BENEDICT CARTER 
Rome, Italy 


It is significant of the subtle and overpowering influence which 
“Old Rome” exerts upon all those who come into her life that when 
the “New Rome” of 1870 was born, when it looked as though all 
things had become new, the ‘“‘ New Rome” straightway set about the 
task of connecting herself with the “Old Rome” by organizing a 
series of important excavations. In the Forum these excavations 
continued for fifteen years, until 1885. They laid the foundations 
for our modern knowledge of the Forum, and upon them all recent 
work has been built up—or rather, to reverse the simile, they removed 
the crust, and made possible the deeper digging of the last decade. 
The names of Pietro Rosa and Rodolfo Lanciani are inseparably 
connected with these fifteen years, and as a third to complete the 
triumvirate comes the wise minister Baccelli, who co-operated with 
them in the adjustment of the traffic conditions of modern Rome 
so as to leave the Forum free. 

After this busy campaign the inevitable reaction set in, and for 
thirteen years (1885-98) excavations were undertaken only occa- 
sionally, and usually at private initiative. But eventually this period 
of inactivity came to an end, and in December, 1898, the new epoch 
began, fittingly ushered in by the discovery of the altar in the front 
of the temple of Divus Julius. The guiding mind in this last decade 
has been Giacomo Boni, and the brilliant discoveries which have 
characterized these years have been largely owing to his peculiar 
intuition, though he would himself be the first to acknowledge his 
indebtedness to all previous excavation in so far as it had prepared 
the way. 

It is highly profitable to study the Forum in its relation to Roman 
history, and possibly our best way to go about it will be to follow the 
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chronological order and to see from time to time what increment or 
correction the excavations of the last ten years have given us. We 
shall discover that the excavations in this one decade have affected 
our history for a period of a millennium and a half; and we shall have 
a graphic demonstration of the continuity of history on this spot, 
when we see discovered within a radius of a quarter of a mile a grave- 
yard of the eighth century before Christ and a church from the eighth 
century after Christ. 

Let us begin with the primitive or prehistoric period. It seems 
almost as though the peninsula of Italy had taken to heart Mommsen’s 
unfortunate words, “Italy is singularly poor in memorials of the 
primitive period,” and had determined to prove the contrary by 
opening up her hidden treasures. So much has been found in these 
latter years that the science of prehistoric anthropology looks to 
Italy as almost her foremost exponent; and the Forum has done 
its share. In April, 1902, an archaic tomb was discovered on the 
Sacra Via, near the temple of Antoninus Pius, and during the follow- 
ing summer and autumn an entire graveyard was laid bare. Again, 
in the autumn of the present year (1909) a further series of tombs 
was found in the same region. Well-tombs (tombe a pozzo) with 
ash-urns, and inhumation tombs with coffins (tombe a cassa) made of 
tree trunks were found side by side, sometimes one cutting into the 
other. ‘Two important questions arose immediately: (1) the question 
of the date of this graveyard—if not the date of its beginning, at least 
that when it ceased to be used; (2) the question as to which of the 
early settlements buried its dead here. 

Regarding the date it is impossible to establish a priority of 
cremation over inhumation or vice versa. The people who buried 
their dead here seem to have been accustomed to use both fashions 
side by side. It has been observed merely that a large proportion 
of the inhumation graves are those of children, and that adults seem 
usually to have been cremated. The date can be obtained merely 
by negative evidence. Gold is nowhere found, and silver in only one 
case. The pottery is mostly of local clay, the native manufacture of 
the so-called “Latian” type, black (bucchero) and red and yellow. 
Boni has succeeded in making similar vases from clay dug in the 
immediate neighborhood in the Forum. Such Greek vases as are 
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found belong to the “ Proto-Corinthian” class and occur only in the 
most recent graves. The earliest tombs may easily be placed in the 
ninth (and possibly in the tenth) century, and the latest are not after 
the sixth (more probably the middle of the sixth) century. Fortu- 
nately there will not be found many scholars today to whom it will 
be a hardship to resign the belief that Rome was founded in B. c. 753. 
The Sepulcretum almost certainly proves what might in any case have 
readily been taken for granted, that there were settlements here before 
that date. The fact that the latest tombs are probably not later than 
B.C. 550 is in pleasing accord with our traditional chronology, that 
some time about that date this region was drained and a Forum was 
created. 

Regarding the second question—to what primitive settlement the 
Sepulcretum belongs—our answer is not so satisfactory. Boni, 
observing that in those cases where the ash-urn is in the form of a 
miniature hut (capanna) the hut is so placed that the door faces east, 
would connect the Sepulcretum with the Velia. But the inference 
does not seem compulsory, and there is no real reason why this 
burying-place may not have belonged quite as well to the Quirinal. 
The whole question of the topography of primitive Rome is at present 
undergoing retreatment, and it is not impossible that the prevalent 
theory of the synoikismos with Roma Quadrata, Septimontium, etc., 
may be discarded in favor of a theory whereby a number of small 
settlements on the hilltops formed a primitive league until the middle 
of the sixth century, when the Etruscans conquering this league sur- 
rounded these oppida by a wall, drew the pomoerium outside this 
wall, and thus established the city proper (urbs) which at that time 
received from the Etruscans its name, Roma. Unfortunately the 
Sepulcretum in the Forum suits either theory, for in either case at this 
period it would be outside the inclosed precinct, whether Rome was 
a collection of small walled oppida or a city proper in the shape of the 
hypothetical Septimontium. 

The discovery of the Sepulcretum is in certain respects the most 
interesting find of the last decade, but it is by no means the most 
sensational. It has aroused only a tithe of the interest called forth 
by the discovery of the Lapis Niger. It may well be doubted whether 
this excessive interest is justified or not, but of its existence there can 
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be no doubt. The magic of the name of Romulus accounts for most 
of it. 

As the story of Romulus is only one of three legends which have 
been brought into prominence by the recent excavations, it will be 
well to consider for a moment the whole question of Roman legends 
and what we may reasonably expect any modern excavation to 
perform in their behalf. In recent times it has become increasingly 
clear that no Roman legend known to us has any strong claim to 
antiquity. We may not be justified in asserting that early Rome 
possessed no legends, though we may think it extremely probable 
that her legend-making powers were very limited, but we are justified 
in the assertion that in the case of the great majority of legends known 
to us we are in a position to establish roughly the date of their origin, 
and we find it to have been almost always under Greek influence, and 
not before the beginning or the middle of the fourth century B. c. 
They are not, however, on that account devoid of value, but are on 
the contrary of great value, reflecting the conditions of the time in 
which they were produced, namely the fourth century (and in the 
case of certain lesser legends, possibly the fifth century). It is not 
reasonable to expect, therefore, that the spade in the Forum will undo 
this condition of affairs. At most we can hope that it will throw some 
light on the period when these legends arose. 

On January 10, 1899, a pavement of black marble was discovered 
in front of the Curia and not far from the arch of Severus, but it was 
not until the end of May that the structures beneath it, including the 
archaic inscription, were discovered. ‘These structures consisted of 
two parts: (1) a stele with an inscription, referring in some way to 
the rex (either the real king or his successor, the rex sacrorum) and a 
calator, or priest’s servant, and coming from a period not later than 
the Decemvirate; and a broken stone cone of uncertain age; (2) the 
so-called sacellum—two bases parallel to each other and abutting at 
right angles against a rectangular structure. 

A host of explanations arose immediately, but one of them soon 
prevailed over all the others. It was interpreted as the grave of 
Romulus in the Comitium, which Festus tells us was marked by a 
black stone. This is still the prevalent view. Accepting it for the 
moment, let us inquire what relation it would bear to the question of 
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the existence of Romulus. It was expected that to the lay mind it 
would seem proof positive of the historical character of Romulus. 
But a closer consideration would disclose, even to those who are not 
familiar with the subject, the fact that the existence of a monument 
called “the grave of Romulus” would prove at most the existence of 
a belief in Romulus on the part of those who thus venerated a spot 
supposed to be his grave. Romulus might still be a legend, and our 
new discovery would simply prove the existence of that legend at an 
early date. 

As a matter of fact, however, it has been proved almost beyond 
doubt that the legend of Romulus was not known in Rome before 
the fourth century; nor is it necessary to interpret this group of 
monuments so as to connect them with Romulus. They may well 
represent simply an altar in the comitium, and the inscription would 
then be merely the lex arae. This does not, of course, preclude the 
possibility that at a much later date, when their original purpose had 
been forgotten, they might have been associated with Romulus in the 
popular mind. The people of this latter day would not be able to 
read the inscription, and hence the name of Romulus might sup- 
posedly be found upon it. 

But while not associated with Romulus as such, the monuments 
in question are very probably connected with the kingly period. The 
altar may be that at which the king sacrificed on March 24 and May 
24, referred to in the calendar as Q R C F, which meant Quando 
rex comitiavit, fas. Possibly it may also have been the site of the 
regijugium of February 24. 

But the Romulus legend is not the only one which has been 
brought into discussion by these recent discoveries. At least two 
other legends, that of Curtius, and that of Castor and Pollux, have 
been recalled to mind. 

The legend of Curtius has been delivered to us in three forms. If 
we arrange them, not according to the date of their origin, but merely 
according to the period with which they deal, we have: first, the 
legend of the Sabine Mettus or Mettius Curtius, who was caught in a 
swamp during the battle between Romulus and Titus Tatius; second, 
the story of Gaius Curtius, who in the year 445 caused a well curb to 
be put about the spot in the Forum where lightning had struck; 
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third, the legend of Marcus Curtius, who in the year B. Cc. 362 per- | 
formed a devotio, riding on horseback into the chasm in the Forum, | 
and thus causing the chasm to close. So far as the antiquity of these 
legends is concerned, the order is exactly the reverse. The legend of 
Mettius Curtius is the latest to arise. It is merely an attempt to 
substitute a more picturesque explanation for the incident of Gaius 
Curtius, which may well have had a historical foundation. The 
legend of Marcus Curtius and the chasm seems sufficiently quaint to 
justify us in ascribing to it a very great age. It may well have been 
the oldest legend, for which a later age attempted to substitute the 
prosaic story of Gaius Curtius and his puteal. 

In the discoveries of the last decade we have a confirmation of 
these suggestions. In the spring of 1904 the Lacus Curtius itself 
was discovered between the base of Domitian’s statue and one of the 
brick bases of Diocletian, underneath the travertine pavement of the 
Empire. The plinth and the foundations of the puteal testify to its 
existence; and the trapezoidal structure which surrounds it seems to 
mark the original lacus, which was afterward filled in. It is not 
impossible that there may have existed here originally a chasm, caused 
by volcanic action, which was subsequently drained and filled up, | 
giving rise to the veneration of the spot, as a door of the lower world, 
a mundus, like the real “ Roma Quadrata”’ on the Palatine, into which 
offerings must regularly be cast. 

In the spring of 1900, in connection with the destruction of S. 
Maria Liberatrice, the Lacus Juturnae came to light between the 
temple of Castor and the Palatine. The find was expected, because 
the Jacus was known to have been in close proximity to the temple 
of Castor, and to the region of Vesta; and the memory of its existence 
was preserved in the sixteenth century in the name of the church 
S. Silvestro in lacu. Nevertheless, the excavations were surprising in 
the wealth of material which was preserved. The spring itself came to 
light, with its Republican bottom and the gradual adaptations which 
occurred as the ground level of the Forum was raised. ‘There was 
found also a beautiful marble altar with Castor and Pollux on one 
of the long sides, Helen on the other, on one of the short sides Jupiter, 
on the other Leda. Near it was a small chapel (aedicula) of Juturna, 
and a well with a well head. The well doubtless came into being 
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at the time when the rise in the ground level made access to t he Jacu 
itself difficult. The well head dates from the Augustan age. The 
real value of these finds consists, however, simply in this, that they 
bear eloquent testimony to the fact that Greek myths once adopted 
by Rome rose quickly into the position of orthodox dogmas. The 
two “sons of God,” Castor and Pollux, had come into southern Italy 
from Greece, and had moved northward into Latium in connection 
with the mounted infantry (hoplites). They had for some reason 
unknown to us been especially well received at Tusculum, and from 
| Tusculum their cult had advanced into Rome. A late legend, 

borrowed bodily from Greek sources, reflects the process. At the 
battle of Lake Regillus, itself an entirely mythical event, the Romans 
were fighting against Octavius Mamurius of Tusculum. Suddenly 
there appeared two young men of more than mortal beauty mounted 
on white horses, who led the Roman forces to victory. When the 
battle was over, they were not to be feund. But at the same hour, 
toward sunset, two young men on white horses appeared in the Roman 
Forum and watered their wearied steeds at the spring of Juturna. 
They brought news of victory to the Romans and then disappeared 
as suddenly as they had come. The story is none the less beautiful 
because it is directly copied from a Greek legend, localized in the 
battle of the Locrians against the people of Crotona at the river 
Sagra. It is rather on that account the more interesting, and the 
discovery of the spring of Juturna with the altar of the Dioscuri in 
its midst shows how absolutely this foreign legend, once adopted 
by Rome, had become an orthodox part of Roman belief. 

The history of the Republic, except in its very latest phases, has 
received no large increment during these ten years. However, a 
certain number of inscriptions have been found, notably a fragment 
of the Fasti Capitolini. During the last two years Commendatore 
Boni has been exploring a Republican house, situated opposite the 
Basilica of Constantine, and we may have a reminder of the Bacchana- 
lian process of B. c. 186, in the cellar chamber with its frescoes of 
thyrsoi, and the mysterious pit which might well have served to receive 
the bodies of the victims. 

In the transition period of Caesar and Augustus, however, the 
results have been most interesting. At the very beginning of the 
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decade, excavations at S. Adriano laid bare the facade of the Curia as 
Julius Caesar built it. In the same neighborhood the ruins of the 
Rostra of the Empire were disclosed, and the most recent study of 
these remains seems to show that Julius Caesar’s own Rostra stood 
on the same spot, and that thus at last we have located the site where 
Antony delivered his famous speech. But the most interesting of 
the reminders of Julius Caesar which have come to the light in these 
latter years is the discovery of the place where his body was burned. 
It had long been known that the temple of the Divus Julius was built 
on the site where this event had occurred. Jordan with his remark- 
able intuition had even suspected that the semicircular projection in 
front of the concrete core might well have contained the altar; but 
it was reserved for Boni to tear away the roughly built wall and 
disclose the altar itself. 

The tale which the Forum tells us of Augustus is the same tale 
which has been told in all time for those who had ears to hear, the 
all-pervading character of his reign; and the “new” Forum which has 
resulted in these ten years is in all essential things the creation of 
Augustus. To study it in detail is to see the marks of his activity on 
all sides, and to realize that while Hadrian did much for the Velia and 
the Sacra Via, it was Augustus who gave the Forum proper its final 
and definite shape. That Augustus’ influence lived after him is seen 
most clearly in the memorials which his successors built for him, 
notably the temple and the library of Augustus. The excavations of 
1goo and 1gor have laid bare the remains of these two buildings. 
The original identification of the brick walls situated near S. Maria 
Liberatrice as the temple of Augustus has been proved correct, and 
between it and the Palatine underneath S. Maria Liberatrice was 
found the Bibliotheca Augusti. A much more remarkable thing was 
also found, namely, S. Maria Antiqua, of which we shall speak later. 

Of the discoveries which belong in the period of the early Empire, 
none has such wide-reaching results as that of the base of the eques- 
trian statue of Domitian. The concrete base itself situated near the 
Lacus Curtius is of no extraordinary significance. A very high 
degree of importance, however, attaches to a discovery which was 
made in this foundation itself. Here was found a block of travertine 
hollowed out in the center and containing five apparently archaic 
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clay vases, similar to those which were discovered in the Sepul- 
cretum. At first it was thought that these were the remains of an 
ancient grave which had been found when the ground was excavated 
for the concrete substructure of the statue, and that in respect for the 
sanctity of the tomb, they had been allowed to remain on the same 
spot, merely being inclosed in a block of travertine. But in the first 
place the absence of any bones or ashes, which must surely have 
been present in the case of a grave, and in the second place the 
improbability that Roman ritual would allow a grave to be treated 
in this casual way, make this theory very doubtful. Gatti has made 
the interesting suggestion that the block represents the ancient parallel 
of our modern cornerstone, and that the vases which it contained 
were merely ritual vases, contemporary reproductions of archaic 
models. Many things speak in favor of this theory, among others 
the remarkable preservation of the vases in question, which seem 
to have been absolutely new when they were placed in the block. 

But if this theory be correct, it opens up a very serious problem 
for our chronology of supposedly early Roman finds. If these archaic 
forms were still reproduced under the Empire, and if the reproductions 
were so skilful as to be undistinguishable from the originals, pottery 
must be used with the greatest caution in establishing chronology. 
In a sense this is the most important lesson which the recent Forum 
excavations have to teach the historian. 

Modern investigation in the Forum has been undertaken avowedly 
in the interests of classical antiquity, and so strong has this determina- 
tion been that the monuments of the Middle Ages, wherever they 
seemed to interfere, were compelled to yield. In certain cases, where 
this interference was more seeming than real, we may regret this 
course of action; but in the one case where the storm of protest was 
loudest, the destruction of S. Maria Liberatrice, it was after all the 
mediaevalists who were the direct gainers thereby. The classical 
topographer found, to be sure, the building which had been the 
library of Augustus, but he found it not as a pagan library, but as a 
Christian church, the long lost church of S. Maria Antiqua, which 
had ceased to exist in the ninth century, but which now was restored 
to our vision, with its unique frescoes of the seventh and the eighth 
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Thus the Forum excavation has taught once again that which 
is perhaps the greatest lesson which Rome has to teach, namely, the 
continuity of history, and the folly of attaching any real value to 
dividing lines. It is by good fortune this very continuity which 
makes the present the heir of the past, and which therefore elevates 
the study of the past into an essential discipline for the present. 


| 
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-A CLASSICAL ROOM 


By Grace L. EATON 
Oak Park and River Forest Township High School 


Every teacher of Latin and Greek realizes how important it is 
to be able to make students understand that the study of the classics 
is more than a struggle with the translation. If “culture is the 
opposite of absorption in the obvious,” then we gain true culture 
from classical study only when form and syntax help us to a broader 
knowledge of human life as it was in antiquity. To do this the 
student must know the men and women about whom he is reading, 
their ways of living, their ideals, and their influence. In other words, 
he must breathe the atmosphere they did and feel himself for a time 
a Greek or a Roman. And it is this that the Latin faculty of Oak 
Park is trying to make the new Classical Room do for him. It is 
the aim of the instructors to make this place the center of all their 
activities, to demonstrate the “liveableness” of Roman life and 
customs. The room also furnishes a harmonious setting for the 
reading of Vergil and Homer, while it stimulates a feeling of pride 
and respect in the hearts of all the students. 

It is a room rather larger than an ordinary classroom; the floor 
is mosaic with a border of dull red, and at the threshold the kindly 
salve makes one welcome. The walls are paneled with white plaster, 
and the ceiling is richly decorated with Greek moldings. The 
whole effect of the room is very light and pure, as the walls are a 
soft ivory tone. Over one door is the sentence in gold letters Nil 
mali intret, over another Procul O procul este profani, and on the 
wall opposite the lararium, the splendid words “The great man ever 
has sought the sacred fire from olden books or from the older stars.”’ 
Perhaps the most distinctive feature of the room is the lararium, 
representing, to the Roman, the center of his home, to us, the beauty 
and heart of our whole classical department. This was his Domus 
Larum Penatiumque; and such it is to us, only instead of shades of 
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departed ancestors, it is the immortal spirits of Cicero and Vergil 
that we try to summon. 

Extending around the entire room is a frieze, the pictures of which 
were taken from Flaxman’s illustrations of the Odyssey, and were 
chosen with a view both to fitting the places they must occupy and 
to carrying forward the story. They begin with the parting of 
Penelope with Ulysses; over the lararium as most appropriate is the 
council of the gods, Jupiter, Mercury, and Minerva; then the suitors 
feasting in the hero’s palace; between the two windows is Penelope 
at the loom, surprised at her spinning. Nausicaa is the next, as 
she throws the ball to her companion who kneels to catch it. Then 
the scene of the shipwreck follows, and over the door is the sacrifice 
where Telemachus in his search for his father finds Nestor. Last 
of all is the reunion of husband and wife and the joy of the old nurse. 

Some may be interested in knowing how these pictures were put 
onto the wall. The instructors in the art department first enlarged 
the Flaxman drawings, then made stencil copies, and thus outlined 
the figures. These lines were then traced heavily and filled in with 
soft shades of terra cotta, such as is found in vase paintings. The 
purity and strength of the original lines are thus preserved, while the 
warm color makes the pictures stand out from their light background. 

The furnishing of the room is not yet complete, but we already 
have two Roman lamps of brass which stand beside the lararium. 
There will be later a marble bench, a table, and some Roman chairs. 
But meanwhile the room is serving its purpose. It is cared for and 
decorated by six girls, the Vestal Virgins, who are to be present also, 
in their white costumes, whenever there is any special function. One 
morning before school a modern Cicero there received his friends in 
a salutatio, and looked quite at home in his white toga. The Vergil 
and Homer classes also recite there, and once in a while we take our 
other classes to it that they may become acquainted with the pictures 
and understand the significance of the whole place. It is also the 
scene of our extempore Latin plays when we dramatize some part 
of Caesar or Cicero. In a word, we are trying to make this our 
home, to enter into the inheritance of all that is good and beautiful 
in Greek and Roman life. 


THE GERUND WITH AN OBJECT, AND ITS EQUIVA- 
LENT GERUNDIVE, IN PREPARATORY LATIN 


By BERNARD M. ALLEN 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


As a text for what follows, attention is called to the accompanying 
table of the gerund and gerundive forms found in the writings of 
Caesar and Nepos, and in some three hundred pages of Cicero’s 
orations, including the four against Catiline, Archias, Pompey’s 
Command, Marcellus, Milo, Murena, Sulla, and Sestius. In this 
table are certain statistics, also, which have no bearing on the present 
discussion, but are included here as having, perhaps, some value in 


themselves. 

5 2] 6 
Genitive singular gerundives............ 66 61 35 96 19 181 
Genitive plural gerundives............. 6 3 5 8 ° 14 
Genitive gerunds with singular object ... I ° ° ° ° I 
Genitive gerunds with plural object ..... I 5 2 7 ° 8 
Dative gerundives.............00see00. I 3 I 4 I 6 
Accusative singular gerundives.......... 62 32 25 57 30 149 
Accusative plural gerundives............ 32 41 25 66 9 107 
Ablative singular gerundives............ 51 9 7 16 15 82 
Ablative plural gerundives.............. 37 14 12 26 8 71 
Ablative gerunds with object........... ° ° ° ° 6 6 
Genitive gerunds....................-. 79 88 48 | 136 21 236 
° ° ° ° I I 
30 23 26 49 10 89 
nes 35 8 4 12 18 65 
Second periphrastic conjugation, finite...} 167 26 15 41 22 230 
Second periphrastic conjugation, infinitives| 132 92 50 | 142 18 292 
Second periphrastic conjugation, total...}| 299 | 118 65 | 183 40 522 
Gerundives with curo, trado, etc......... 19 20 12 32 13 64 


As regards the accuracy of the table, it is the result of two readings, 
the first made hastily, for information, the second made independently 
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of the first, with this article in view. Of the instances noted in the 
second list, go per cent. were noted in the first; 98 per cent. of those 
in the first list were noted in the second. The margin of probable 
error, due to omission, in the final list, which has been made by 
checking the first two with each other, is therefore one-fifth of 1 
per cent. 

The fourteen genitive plural gerundives noted are as follows: 

Cat. i. 7: “tuorum consiliorum reprimendorum causa;’” Cat. 
i. 15: “consulum et principum civitatis interficiendorum causa;”’ 
Mur. 27: “interimendorum sacrorum causa;” Mur. 80: “consilia 

. civium trucidandorum;”’ Sest. 56: “tempore legum rogan- 
darum;” Sest. 98: “rerum gerendarum dignitate;” B.G. iii. 6. 2: 
“spem potiundorum castrorum;” B. G. iv. 22. 1: “navium paran- 
darum causa;”’ B. G. vii. 43. 3: “recuperandorum suorum causa;”’ 
B.C. i. 4. 2: “regum appellandorum largitionibus;” B.C. i. 15. 4: 
“confirmandorum hominum causa;” B. C. ii. 42. 5: “equorum 
reficiendorum causa;” B. C. iii. 24. 1: “per causam exercendorum 
remigum;” B. C. iii. 31. 4: “confirmandorum militum causa.” 
Only four of the fourteen occur in the text usually read: two in 
Cat. i, one in B. G. iii, one in B. G. iv. 

The instances of a gerund with an object are as follows: 

Genitive —Mil. 13: “iudicium decernendi . . . . potestas;” Sudll. 
35: “tam multa dicendi necessitas;” B. G. i. 52. 3: “spatium pila 
in hostis coniciendi;” B. G. iv. 11. 2: “potestatem ... . legatos 
mittendi;’”’ B. G. iv. 14. 2: “arma capiendi spatio dato;” B. G. v. 
38. 2: “ulciscendi Romanos. . . . occasionem;” B. G. vi. 34. 6: 
“dispersos circumveniendi . . . . audacia;” B. C. ii. 33. 5: “sol- 
licitandi milites . . . . occasio;” B.C. iii. 15. 2: “maves ad terram 
religandi potestas.”’ (Instead of “facultas dicendi causam,” Nep. 
xix. 4. 2, it seems better to read “dicenti causam,” as in Rolfe’s 
edition.) 

Ablative.-—Nep. ii. 2. 3: “praedones consectando;” Nep. v. 4. 4: 
“sic se gerendo”’ (possibly gerundive); Nep. vi. 2. 1: “plura enumer- 
ando;” Nep. x. 1. 4: “quas [legationes] . . . . diligenter obeundo, 
fideliter administrando;”’ Nep. xiv. 10. 3: “haec diu faciendo.” 

“In tenendo quod semel adnuisset,” Nep. xxv. 15. 2, cannot be 
classified, the supplied antecedent of quod being either eo or id, but 
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the phrase was probably felt as a gerund with an object. Cf. “in 
suum cuique tribuendo,” Brut. 85. “In se tuendo,” Nep. xv. 3. 4, 
may possibly be another instance, but is classified in the table as a 
gerundive. The one dative gerund is found in Nep. ii. 6. 5: “cum 
satis alti tuendo muri exstructi viderentur.”’ 

The six dative gerundives, all plural but one, are as follows: Mur. 
8: “ut meum laborem hominum periculis sublevandis non imper- 
tiam;” B. G. iii. 4.1: “vix ut eis rebus . . . . conlocandis atque 
administrandis tempus daretur;” B. G. v. 27. 5: “omnibus hibernis 
Caesaris oppugnandis hunc esse dictum diem;” B. C. iii. 2. 1: 
“comitiis omnibus perficiendis XI dies tribuit;” Nep. xxv. 12. 2: 
“triumvirum rei publicae constituendae.”’ 

The 64 gerundives in agreement with the objects (or subjects) of 
curo, etc., are found in 55 places, 30 times with curo, 10 with érado, 
(two passive), 6 with do, 2 each with attribuo and relinquo, and 1 
each with denoto, defero, loco, permitto (passive), and suscipio. 

No very sharp line can be drawn between the true gerundive use, 
as with curo, where the participle carries the leading idea, and those 
uses where it simply agrees with the subject or object of the verb, 
and indicates purpose. Asan instance of the first use, note Caz. iii. 20: 
“illud signum conlocandum consules illi locaverunt.” For the 
second use, cf. B. G. vi. 4. 4: “hos Haeduis custodiendos tradit.”’ 
For an instance permitting either interpretation, cf. Cat. iv. 13, 
“attribuit nos trucidandos Cethego,” “he assigns the killing of us to 
Cethegus,” or “he assigns us to Cethegus to be killed.” 

One point especially to be noted in the foregoing table is the small 
number of genitive plural gerundives, in comparison with those in the 
genitive singular; and, in connection with this, the fact that in Caesar, 
where seven of the nine genitive gerunds with objects are found, the 
object is always plural, and is in no case a neuter pronoun or adjective 
which would require a gerund to avoid ambiguity. The general 
dislike of the double -orum or -arum ending is well known, and is 
here clearly indicated; but there is also evident a special avoidance 
of the genitive plural gerundive, since there is no such dispropor- 
tionate use of the genitive singular and genitive plural of nouns 
modified by other adjectives of the first and second declensions. 
Caesar’s use of the genitive gerund with a plural object is evidently 
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one of his methods of avoiding the genitive plural gerundive. One 
passage, B. G. iv. 14. 2, shows this very clearly: “neque consili 
habendi neque arma capiendi spatio dato.” Cf. also a passage in 
B.G. v. 38.2, “sui . . . . liberandi atque ulciscendi Romanos .. . . 
occasionem.” 

Though Cicero shows an equal dislike of the genitive plural ge- 
rundive, and Nepos never uses it, neither author seems to use Caesar’s 
method of avoiding it. There is occasionally found in Cicero, how- 
ever, though not in the text covered by the table, a peculiar con- 
struction worth noting in this connection. I refer to the use of a 
second genitive along with the genitive gerund in dependence on a 
noun; e.g., Jv. ii. 5: “exemplorum eligendi potestas.”” This con- 
struction occurs not only in Cicero, but also in Lucretius and Varro, 
and in early and late Latin. The second genitive is nearly always 
plural, always so in Cicero, and the two or three apparent exceptions 
in Plautus and Terence are explained by Madvig in other ways. 
Whatever the explanation of this somewhat anomalous construction 
may be, whether we consider the genitive plural as an objective geni- 
tive in dependence on the gerund, or assume with Madvig that it 
resulted from a confusion of the gerundive construction with that of 
the gerund with an object, or, as more recent authorities think, con- 
sider that the genitive plural depends on the same substantive as the 
gerund, in any case the meaning is clearly the same as that of a gerund 
with an object, or of its equivalent gerundive. Is it unreasonable to 
assume that one motive for its use was the desire to avoid that same 
genitive plural gerundive? Following are some instances noted: 
Plaut. Capt. 852; Ter. Heaut. 29; Varro, R. R. ii. 1, and v. 7; 
Lucr. v. 1225; Cic. Verr. ii. 77, and iv. 104; Fin. i. 60, and v. 19; 
Univ.g9; Inv. ii. 5; Phil. v.6; Suet. Aug. 98. Weisweiler speaks 
of this usage as frequent in Cicero, in comparison with other writers. ? 
One of the passages in the list above, from Phil. v. 6, is especially 
significant: ‘‘agitur utrum Antonio facultas detur opprimendae rei 
publicae, caedis faciendae bonorum, diripiendae urbis, agrorum suis 
latronibus condonandi.” This seems as clear in its avoidance of 


t Lane, Grammar, sec. 2261. 
2 “Haufiger findet sich dieser Gebrauch merkwiirdiger Weise bei Cicero.”— 
Paderborn, Participium futuri passivi (1890), p. 98. 
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-orum ... . -orumas the passage in B. G. iv. 14.2: ‘neque con- 
sili habendi neque arma capiendi spatio dato.” 

One of the reasons which led to this investigation was what seemed 
to be a careless or inexact form of statement about these construc- 
tions in some of the common-school grammars and first-year Latin 
books. A few of these may be quoted: Allen and Greenough, sec. 
503: ‘“‘When the gerund would have an object in the accusative, the 
gerundive is generally used instead... . . The following examples 
illustrate the parallel constructions of gerund and gerundive: 

consilium 
Sec. 504, note 1: “In these [genitive] uses the gerund and gerundive 
are about equally common.” 

If the word “gerund” in this last sentence means “ intransitive 
gerund,” the statement is accurate enough, but hardly worth making, 
for it is equivalent to comparing the number of transitive and intransi- 
tive uses of verbs in general. If, on the other hand, as corresponding 
notes in this Grammar on the other cases would indicate, “gerund” 
means “gerund with an object,” the statement is decidedly inaccurate. 

Bennett, 339. 1: “Instead of the genitive or ablative of the 
gerund with a direct object, another construction may be, and very 
often is, used. This consists in putting the direct object in the case 
of the gerund (gen. or abl.), and using the gerundive in agreement 
with it. This is called the gerundive construction. Thus: 

Gerund Construction Gerundive Construction 
cupidus urbem videndi cupidus urbis videndae 
delector oratores legendo delector oratoribus legendis.”” 

Bennett says nothing elsewhere to indicate any preference between 
the two constructions in such phrases. 

West, 637: “The gerund is a noun with the force of an active 


verb: 


mens cogitando alitur. 
consilium urbem capiendi. 
Here the gerund capiendi governs urbem as object.” 
Collar and Daniell give no illustrations of a gerund with an object 
except in the genitive. There they give consilium urbem delendi, 
consilium urbis delendae, with no preference indicated. 
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Tuell and Fowler, 378: “The two constructions are both admis- 
sible in the genitive; in the other cases the gerundive is generally 


used. 
potestas urbem videndi. 


potestas urbis videndae.” 

Those grammarians who find it more convenient to make up their 
own illustrations than to take them from Latin authors seem to have 
a strange fondness for urbem as the object of a gerund, the like of 
which no student will ever see before entering college, unless he hap- 
pens to read the Milo, and then just once. The safer plan, surely, 
is that of Professor Lane, who, according to his editor (Preface, 
p- viii), “held that examples printed in the grammar to illustrate 
syntactical principles should never be manufactured.” 
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DOES HOMER USE THE DEFINITE ARTICLE?! 


By Joun A. Scott 
Northwestern University 


In our textbooks there frequently appears the statement that the 
so-called article in Homer is a demonstrative, relative, or personal 
pronoun, but its use as a true definite article is only apparent. 

The most commonly accepted origin of the definite article is that 
it was originally a demonstrative, but yielded this function, for the 
most part, to obros, éxeivos, and 6, and thus weakening into 
the definite article, passed through a process similar to the Latin ille 
in the Romance languages, ille homo becoming French l’homme. 
Without discussing the questions of origin or quoting the vast literature, 
I wish to state briefly certain reasons for believing that the definite 
article is freely used in Homer. 

The ancient unnamed scholiast as well as such eminently acute 
judges of Homeric language as Zenodotus and Aristarchus felt that 
Homer used the true definite article. Scholiastto A11: tov Xpvonv), 
Sua tHv ToD apOpov, Tov apynthipa Xpvonv. B 1: “ArdAor), 
Znvodotos ypade B 278: ava & 6 ’Odvaces), 
6 pev’Aplotapyos peta Tod apOov, tivés 5é ywpis Kaas. 

These three quotations, selected from many, are sufficient to 
show that the great Alexandrians had no hesitation in assigning the 
definite article to Homer. However, they are authorities of weight 
only when they had access to knowledge now lost, but in this particu- 
lar case the poems themselves were their only evidence, so that we 
can examine this evidence for ourselves. I shall apply to Homer the 
uses of the definite article most common in later Greek. 

1. The article with the demonstrative-—Each of the demonstrative 
pronouns is used with the article in Homer: o 114: Todrov tov 


t A full and detailed discussion of this subject is given by Hugo Koch, De Articulo 
Homerico (Leipzig, 1872); Adam Stummer, Ueber den Artikel bei Homer (Muenner- 
stadt, 1886). All examples of the definite article in Homer are published by F. Melian 
Stawell, Homer and the “Iliad,” pp. 276 ff., London, 1909. 
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dvaXTov. T 372: ai xives aide. B 351: Keivoy Tov 
Kdppopov. It seems impossible that the article could in these 
examples have retained its demonstrative force, and yet be used in 
combination with true demonstrative pronouns. 

2. The article with an intensive pronoun.—E 396: avip. 
Z 391: THv Oddy, n 55: TOKHwY TOY a’T@Y, 7 326: 
T@ T 334: THS avTHs ayyeriys. 

3. The article as a simple possessive.—It is often difficult to decide 
whether or not the article is a true possessive, but these examples 
seem reasonably certain. The shade of Patroclus says to Achilles, 
“Reach me thy hand,” V 75: «ai wor dds tiv yeipa. 492: adX’ 
TOU ayavov pidOov éviomes. These are the words with 
which the departed Achilles begs Odysseus to tell him of his son, 
“But tell me of my goodly son.” I find in Homer fourteen fairly 
sure examples of the definite article as a possessive. 

4. The article with a possessive-—There are about fifty examples 
of this. The following cover practically every case occurring in 
Attic, as well as some not so occurring: © 360: matnp ovpds. 
X 280: Tov pdpov. Z407: To cov péevos, Z4go: Ta 
aitis épya. M 280: ta & W295: Tov édv te Iddapyor. 
B 136: ai 694: 0 mév Oupds. 

5. With the participle—® 262: Tov ayovra. W 325: Tov 
mpovyovta. WV 656: T@ vunoavt. There are eleven examples 
of the article with the participle, all in the Jliad. 

6. Referring to something as already mentioned or well known, the 
true definite article. There are in this division, exclusive of proper 
names, about one hundred examples of the definite article. The 
dead body of Patroclus is referred to repeatedly in P as tov véxpor, 
the proffered gifts of Agamemnon are Ta Sapa, the mound erected 
in honor of Patroclus is To ojma, and the bird at which the archers 
shot is 7 dps. I find about forty-five different words so used in 
Homer. 

7. The article with proper names.—Of this there are about fifty 
examples, some of which are: B 278: 6 mroAéropOos ’Odvacets. 
B 595: Oduvpw tov Opyca. Z 201: wediov to A 660: 
6 Tude/dns xpatepos Atoundns. E213: Znvos rod apiorov. II 358: 
Alas 6 wéyas. This last phrase is echoed in Sophocles, Philoctetes 
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411: Avas o peifwv, where the definite article is not to be ques- 
tioned. The scholiast to the passage in Homer clearly recognized 
the definite article, for he says, Al’as 6 péyas; 9 
TUK@S A€yeTar Tov Etepov Aiavta péyas, érrel 
éxeivos efor. In the earlier Ameis-Hentze editions attempts were 
made to explain away the evident use of the definite article in this 
passage, but in the last edition the use of the definite article is 
admitted, “o méyas, nur hier mit Artikel, um ihn von dem 330 
genannten Aias bestimmt zu unterscheiden.” I may say that the 
late editions of this work completely reverse the position maintained 
by Ameis that the apparent definite article in Homer is really a 
demonstrative. 

8. The generic article—This use seems beyond question in 
p 218: ws alel Tov dyer ws Tov dpoiov, II 53: 
Tov avnp eBérAnow I 320:6 7 depyos avnp. N 278: 
6 re dethos N 284: tod 

9. The article with adverbs —The examples of 76 mpiv, mapos, 
To mpdcbev, TO TO TpPATOV, Ta MpaTa, TO TpiTOV, TO 
térapTov are many, and in most cases it is impossible to assume for 
the article the force of a demonstrative. This particular use of the 
adverb and the article is as fully developed in Homer as it is in the 
Attic tragedians, as my own investigations have shown me. 

How large a part meter played in determining the use or omission 
of the definite article it is hard to say, but it must have been often 
the deciding influence; e. g., compare these: 


A 54: évvipap ava otpatov Kira Sexaty KTH. 
t82: évOev & hepdunv droois 
mévrov ixOudevta: atap Sexatn 
II 193: THs tpirns Tletoavdpos ryyeudvevev 
Tis O€ TeTapTns Hpxe yépwv immnradta poin€, 
méuntns & KTr. 
K 240: avTap vous Eurredos TO Tapos Trep. 
395: avdpes & ay éyévovto vewrepor, 7) Tapos 


In view of the evident influence of meter and also the tenacity of 
epic traditions, it seems certain that the Homeric poems but faintly 
show the extent of the definite article in the age in which these poems 
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were produced, and yet despite meter and tradition there are over 
seven hundred reasonably certain examples of the definite article in 
Homer. 
CONCLUSION 

When we have such cogent examples as TodTov Tov dvaXtov 114)3 
mediov To "AXmov (Z 201); Tov ayovta (P 262); Tov opoiov ( p 218); 
mplv (saepe), Tois 251); TO Spvds (E 12); 
Thy avTny oddv (Z 391), KTA., we are justified in believing that before 
the composition of the liad and the Odyssey 6 had fully developed 
the functions of the definite article. 
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ON A METHOD IN VIRGIL 


By E. F. CLaFiin 
Monticello Seminary 


The reading of the stimulating article on “The Teaching of 
Virgil” in the January number of the Classical Journal suggests 
to me that some other teachers might be interested in a plan that is 
working extremely well in my own Virgil class the present year. 
This plan is one that makes it possible to carry out Professor Sills’ 
suggestion that the study of the poet should include some acquaintance 
with the last six books of the Aeneid. To the scheme outlined by 
Professor Sills himself, of reading selections from all twelve books 
in place of the first six books, there are, it seems to me, some objec- 
tions, aside from the practical one (which might be removed) of the 
lack of a textbook containing satisfactory selections. There are 
some advantages in reading the whole of certain books of the Aeneid, 
as of any work of literature where the books are artistic wholes. Few 
teachers of Virgil, I imagine, would wish to spare a single line of the 
glorious war-drama of book ii or of the immortal tragedy of book iv, 
and it would seem to me to be a loss to any student to have lingered 
for less than the full goo lines in the mystically solemn atmosphere 
of book vi. Perhaps some portions of books i and iii might be spared, 
but book i, as the introduction to the whole epic, and book iii, as 
the Odyssey, so to speak, of the Aeneid, have each a special claim. 

With book v the case is different. It is, I think, an opinion gen- 
erally received among scholars that the fifth Aeneid falls somewhat 
below the other books, both in style and in interest. Professor 
Tyrrell, in his delightful essay on “Latin Poetry,” dismisses the fifth 
book as “all bad.” He says, “ Not only is it an excrescence on the 
natural body of the poem, but it contains the worst examples of 
Virgil’s slavish adherence to Homer. There is in it, too, some very 
un-Virgilian coarseness—indeed, the book has hardly a redeeming 
feature;” and again, “The fifth certainly is an afterthought, and one 
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is tempted to hazard a conjecture that Virgil left behind him only 
eleven books and that Varius and Tucca wrote or procured another 
book to raise the number to twelve.”” Though this seems to me to 
be going considerably beyond the mark, yet I believe that the obvious 
defects of the fifth book are such as to warrant giving it a somewhat 
less thorough treatment than the others. 

I have therefore tried the plan of using book v entirely for sight- 
reading. We first read book i consecutively, in order to acquire 
sufficient poetical vocabulary as a basis for sight-work, then, while 
reading books ii, iii, iv, and vi as regular classwork, we have an 
occasional sight-reading exercise from book vy. By this plan we shall 
have finished book vi several weeks before the end of the year and 
shall thus have gained time to read considerable selections from the 
last six books. We shall not, of course, read the whole of book v 
at sight, but we shall have ample time to read the most interesting 
portions. The book is well adapted to sight-reading, both on account 
of its comparative simplicity and evenness of difficulty, and on account 
of the character of the subject-matter, consisting as it does of short 
episodes, each complete in itself. The excitement of the races also 
adds to the zest of the class in getting out the meaning. As the narra- 
tive of the poem is at a standstill in book v, which is indeed a detached 
episode in the epic itself, there is little sacrifice of continuity in read- 
ing book v before completing the preceding books. A few words of 
explanation suffice to give the class the necessary connection. 
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INCOMPLETE LINES IN THE AENEID 


By R. B. STEELE 
Vanderbilt University 


There are in the Aeneid numerous sentences ending within a verse, 
and indicating that the logical statement is not always an exact mul- 
tiple of the verse. When this is the case, the sentence ending within 
the verse may be continued by the insertion of the equivalent of one 
or more complete lines, as in ii. 237: 


Intendunt. Scandit fatalis machina muros 
Feta armis. Pueri circum innuptaeque puellae .. . . 


and iii. 708: 
Accipit. Hic pelagi tot tempestatibus actus 
Heu genitorem, omnis curae casusque levamen, 
Amitto Anchisen. Hic me, pater optime, fessum 


However, more frequently the verse becomes end-stopped by the 
addition of a half-verse, or a half-verse plus one or more complete 
verses, as in ii. 646: 

Exuviasque petet. Facilis iactura sepulcri; 
and i. 168: 


Nympharum domus. Hic fessas non vincula naves 
Ulla tenent, unco non adligat ancora morsu. 


The half-verses, as in the first example, are far less numerous than 
the one and one-half and the two and one-half verse sentences, as 
the latter furnished a better opportunity for the proper expansion 
of the thought. But, while the half-verses added for the sake of 
completeness are less numerous than the longer statements, they are 
more interesting, for they are a test of the ability of Vergil to invent 
short statements in harmony with what precedes; and at the same 
time the measure of Vergil’s success in completing the pause-broken 
verses furnishes the ground for an inference in regard to the probable 
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result had he rounded out those which are now incomplete, and also 
in regard to the reason for their incompleteness. 

The punctuation gives the editors’ views of the closeness of the 
connection; but, whatever be the length of the pause, the completing 
half-verses must be judged from their logical relation to what precedes. 
Occasionally the half-verse follows a period; but if it is fairly closely 
connected with what precedes, a semicolon is used, as is the case with 
the majority of the completing half-verses. Sometimes the half- 
verse is a question, generally with a question preceding, as in ii. 150: 

Quo molem hanc immanis equi statuere? Quis auctor? 

Quidve petunt? uae religio aut quae machina belli? 
Occurrences of but one question are unusual, as i. 11: 

Impulerit. Tantaene animis caelestibus irae ? 


Also iv. 323; vi. 346; xi. 175, 857. But whether the half-verses 
are sentences, clauses, or questions, they are not all of the same 
quality, although this in the larger part is not inferior to that of the 
poem taken as a whole. However, this may be safely denied in some 
instances, and a division into classes will indicate the grounds for the 
denial. 

I. Some of the completing half-verses break the continuity of the 
narrative, in a few places a succeeding pronoun referring not to the 
half-verse, but to what precedes. Instances of this are i. 22: 

Venturum excidio Libyae: Sic volvere Parcas. 


Id metuens... . 

i. 237: 
Pollicitus: quae te, genitor, sententia vertit ? 
Hoc equidem . . . . solabar. 

Vi. 407: 


Adgnoscas. Tumida ex ira tum corda residunt. 

Nec plura his. 
In these the pronoun overlooks the addition, and if by some chance 
it had been destroyed in the MSS it could not be restored by the 
acumen of any critic. The logical sequence of the thought is at times 
interrupted, as in i. 573: “subducite naves,” where the first part 
of the verse “urbem quam statuo vestra est,” gives the basis for the 


following: 
Tros Tyriusve mihi nullo discrimine agetur. 
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The same may be said of iii. 96: “Antiquam exquirite matrem,”’ 
which separates “tellus . . . . accipiet reduces” and “hic domus 
. . . . dominabitur.” In like manner in iii. 469: “sunt et sua dona 
parenti’”’ cuts into the enumeration of the specific gifts of Helenus. 
The unity of the description iv. 160 ff. is marred by 164, “ruunt de 
montibus amnes,” which logically belongs with 160-61. Similar 
to the above are iv. 689: “infixum stridit sub pectore vulnus’”’; 
viii. 477: “fatis huc te poscentibus adfers”; and ix. 764: “Iuno vires 
animumque ministrat.” In regard to the latter it may be said that 
the “caedis insana cupido” is as manifest in the preceding account 
as in that which follows, and this applies equally well to xi. 635: 
“pugna aspera surgit,’’ which comes in the midst of the din of the 
conflict. Judged from a grammatical standpoint we should hardly 
expect in iv. 660: “sic, sic iuvat ire sub umbras” to separate the 
subjunctives moriamur and hauriat, nor in i. 364: “dux femina 
facti’”’ to come between the plurals portantur and devenere. 

II. The half-verse does not always harmonize with other parts 
of the narrative. 

The words ii. 17: “ea fama vagatur,” contain a piece of informa- 
tion which if it applied to the Greeks would be unknown to Aeneas, 
and that it did not reach the Trojans is shown by the questions of 
Priam, vss. 150-51. How much of the devastation at the fall of Troy 
was due to the Greeks and how much to fire cannot be definitely 
determined, but the verses ii. 469-505 close with the words: “tenent 
Danai qua deficit ignis,”” which do not harmonize with the picture 
drawn in the following section describing the death of Priam; while 
ii. 757: “Irruerant Danai et tectum omne tenebant,”’ seems opposed 
to the following lines: 


llicet ignis edax summa ad fastigia vento 
Volvitur, exsuperant flammae, furit aestus ad auras, 


a condition of affairs which would render holding by the Greeks 
impossible. The relation to the context is similar in iii. 171: 


Dictaea negat tibi Iuppiter arva, 


which is in contrast with 161-62: 


Non haec tibi litora suasit 
Delius aut Cretae iussit considere Apollo; 
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and it is Apollo whom Anchises keeps in mind in v. 188: “cedamus 

Phoebo.” The defeat of Gyas in the boat race is given in v. 224: 
cedit quoniam spoliata magistro est, 

though we are told in v. 176: 


Ipse gubernaclo rector subit, ipse magister 
Hortaturque viros clavumque ad litora torquet; 


and we might infer his competency, as the situation is similar to that 
in v. 868: 

Sensit et ipse ratem nocturnis rexit in undis; 
and in this case the work was well done. 

III. Unnecessary additions. The latter part of the remarks of 
Donatus, ‘‘quaedam imperfecta reliquit; alia levissimis versibus 
veluti fulsit,” calls attention to this phase of Vergil’s work, as there 
is occasionally a half-verse the thought of which is either expressed 
or implied in the context, and little or nothing new is given in the 
additional statement. Some may be taken as instances of undue 
expansion, but whether taken in this way or as pure superfluities, 
their presence is due to metrical rather than logical requirements, 
as the following statements indicate: 

ii. 75: “‘Quidve ferat memoret quae sit fiducia capto,” is given 
without punctuation; but, however punctuated, the attention paid by 
commentators to the structure of the line points to lack of coherence 
between the latter part and what precedes. 

ii. 159: “teneor patriae nec legibus ullis,” is implied in the pre- 
ceding phrases, “fas resolvere iura, fas odisse viros, atque omnia 
ferre sub auras.” ii. 395: “spoliis se quisque recentibus armat,”’ 
merely states in different form the content of the four preceding 
lines ending with “hoc ipse Dymas omnisque iuventus laeta facit.”’ 
iv. 237: “hic nostri nuntius esto” repeats 1. 226: “defer mea dicta 
per auras,” whether nuntius be taken as the message or the messenger. 
xii. 69: “tales virgo dabat ore colores’? summarizes a simile, and at 
least is suggestive of a lack of expressional force in the statement. 

Two instances on antiquarian lore may also be placed here: 
Viii. 332: “amisit verum vetus Albula nomen’’; and x. 145: “hinc 
nomen Campanae ducitur urbi,” both of which resemble the rejected 
l. vi. 242: “Unde locum Grai dixerunt nomine Aornon,” and are 
not more poetical. 
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IV. Poor additions. Matthew Arnold declares in his well-known 
essay “On Poetry”: “Indeed there can be no more useful help for 
discovering what poetry belongs to the class of the truly excellent 
. . . . than to have always in one’s mind lines and expressions of 
the great masters and to apply them as a touchstone to other poetry. 
. . . . Short passages, even single lines, will serve our purpose suffh- 
ciently.” And again: “The substance and the matter of the best 
poetry acquire their special character from possessing in an eminent 
degree, truth and seriousness.” ‘These criteria may accurately 
determine the heights of poetical expression, but good Homer some- 
times nods, and it seems to us that there are some of those nutative 
periods in Vergil. ‘“Truth and seriousness” may be characteristic 
of every line, yet in the following completing half-lines Vergil does 
not seem to have reached the usual height. As illustrations we shall 
give iii. 110: “habitabant vallibus imis”’; iii. 228: “tum vox taetrum 
dira inter odorem’’; iii. 594: “at cetera Graius”’; iv. 449: “lacrimae 
volvuntur inanes.” While Servius draws a parallel between the 
falling tears and falling leaves, this does not explain whose tears they 
were. If Dido’s, they are misplaced, as they come at the end of the 
description of Aeneas. If they are his, they are not in harmony with 
“mens immota manet,” and in either case the words, like the tears, 
are inane. 

v. 833: 


Princeps ante omnes densum Palinurus agebat 
Agmen; ad hunc alii cursum contendere iussi. 


The addition is an obvious inference from “agebat agmen,” nor 
does its expansion make it, except in verbiage, different from “alii 
sequuntur.” 

vi. 76: “finem dedit ore loquendi” is considered spurious by some, 
and is akin to vi. 155: “Dixit pressoque obmutuit ore.” vi. 441: 
“sic illos nomine dicunt”; and viii. roo: “tum res inopes Euandrus 
habebat,” would not be missed if omitted; and though we may assent 
to Servius that Aeneas and Dido would not be in the same place after 
death, this does not make of any interest to us, as they were not to 
Dido, the words, vi. 466: “Extremum fato, quod te adloquor, hoc 
est.” x. 201: “sed non genus omnibus unum” merely anticipates 
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the lines following; and x. 744: “hoc dicens eduxit corpore telum’’ 
seems prosaic, coming as it does between the two passages: 
Nunc morere. Ast de me divum pater atque hominum rex 
Viderit, 
and 


Olli dura quies oculos et ferreus urget 
Somnus, in aeternam clauduntur lumina noctem. 


It must not be supposed from what is given that we consider all 
these completing half-verses as inferior; for the larger part, especially 
in the later books, are on a level with the other lines. Some have 
proverbial force, as ii. 390: “ Dolus an virtus, quis in hoste requirat”’; 
v. 231: “possunt quia posse videntur”; x. 112: “res luppiter omnibus 
idem’’; xii. 153: “Forsan miseros meliora sequentur.” In these, 
Vergil was successful in filling out the verses, but the quality of those 
we have presented furnishes grounds for at least an inference that 
the incomplete lines are due to the difficulty met by him in forging 
a strong logical link connecting the thought ending in the verse with 
the thought beginning with the next. Unable to make the proper 
connections, he preferred to leave the statement incomplete rather 
than space out the lines by unnecessary adjectival or adverbial 
adornments. 

The difficulty in inventing short connecting statements of great 
merit seems a valid reason for the incomplete verses, and these indi- 
cate the slowly creating powers of Vergil, and account for the long 
time spent on the Bucolics and the Georgics. His models were com- 
plete, and his followers did not take up incomplete verses as a poetic 
merit, for all the epic songs, as truly as the lyrics of Horace, called 
for full measures; but Vergil preferred to leave the good occasionally 
incomplete, rather than merit the criticism: 


Infelix operis summa, quia ponere totum nesciit. 
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Reports from the Classical Field 


Edited by J. J. SCHLICHER 


It is the purpose of this department to keep the readers of the Journa/ informed 
of events and undertakings in the classical field, and to make them familiar with the 
varying conditions under which classical work is being done, and with the aims and 
experiences of those who are in one way or another endeavoring to increase its 
effectiveness. The success of the department will naturally depend to a great extent 
on the co-operation of the individual readers themselves. Everyone interested in the 
Journal and in what it is trying to do is therefore cordially invited to report anything 
of interest that may come to his notice. Inquiries and suggestions will also be useful 
in directing the attention of the editors to things which may otherwise escape their 
notice. Communications should be addressed to J. J. Schlicher, 1811 N. Eighth 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind., or (for New England) to Clarence W. Gleason, Volkmann 
School, 415 W. Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE AIMS OF CLASSICAL TEACHING 


A committee appointed by our association has been at work for about two 
years upon the formulation of a “classical creed,” a statement of the contribu- 
tions which the study of the classics is fitted to make to education at the present 
day. In view of the fact that the final draft of this statement will probably be 
reported to the association at the coming annual meeting, it will be of interest 
to know something about the way in which the teachers of the classics them- 
selves look at the matter. What they regard as the chief aim of their own teaching 
is presumably what they consider the best contribution they can make to the 
education of their pupils. It is more than that. It is pre-eminently that which 
is at this very time determining the practice of classical teaching, and conse- 
quently its results. For while anyone, whether he be in authority or not, may 
propose, the disposing will, in the future as in the past, rest with those who have 
the actual material and conditions of education to deal with. 

The remarks which follow are an attempt to reflect the aims of the teachers 
of Latin and Greek in the various kinds of institutions throughout the country. 
They make no claim to be final or absolutely authoritative, for although they 
are based upon a large amount of detailed information supplied by the teachers 
themselves, anything like completeness is naturally out of the question. Still 
a number of significant facts will appear quite clearly. 

The most distinct impression one gets from reading the replies is that the 
teachers as a whole have fully made up their minds that the study of Latin and 
Greek is not only a means rather than an end in itself, but that it is a means 
to an end quite outside their own field. This is abundantly apparent from the 
fact that among the various goals toward which the teachers are working, the 
ability to read the languages has come to occupy a quite subordinate place. It 
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is only one of several leading aims of classical study, and far less than one-fourth 
of all the replies mention it at all. We may appreciate what this means when 
we stop to think of the place which “‘ability to read” would certainly occupy in any 
similar set of replies from teachers of the modern languages. Whatever the ways 
in which modern and ancient languages may be regarded as substitutes for each 
other, in this respect they coincide in their aim only to a very limited extent, 
so far as the testimony of the teachers goes. 

What is true of the ability to read, is also true of the acquisition of informa- 
tion in the field of antiquity. There is comparatively little apparent effort to 
seek this for its own sake, either in the college or in the high school. The teacher’s 
thought is concerned chiefly with the development of the pupil, rather than 
with the claims of the subject-matter as such. In other words, the answers come 
from teachers, pure and simple, rather than from scholars. 

At the head of the list, but barely in advance, is what may conveniently be 
summed up as ‘mental training.” The discussion which has of late raged 
about this claim made by the older studies, notably the classics and mathematics, 
is reflected in the answers received. It is evident that the teachers of the classics 
have been thinking about the matter, for their remarks show that they have 
no desire to state their claim in a form which may prove untenable under the 
criticism of the psychologist. Only a very few, for example, any longer speak 
of a “‘strengthening of the memory” as the aim they have in view. With most 
of them it takes a form like ‘‘the habit of honest thinking,” “thoroughness,” 
“the habit of concentration and perseverance,” ‘‘of definite, precise, logical 
thought,” ‘‘power over one’s mental processes,” ‘‘the ability to marshal the 
resources of one’s mind,” etc. 

Next to “mental training” in order of the frequency of their occurrence are 
these: ‘‘the ability to appreciate good literature, literary standards, literary 
discrimination;” ‘“‘the power of expression in English;” ‘‘a realization of the 
course of history, of the relations between the ancients and ourselves, and what 
they mean to us;” ‘‘the ability to read Latin or Greek;” “‘the shaping of the 
pupil’s character and attitudes, the broadening of his sympathies;”’ “‘the interest 
of the pupil in his work, and his enjoyment of it, both in school and after.” 

The table presented below gives the number of times these and other aims 
of the study are mentioned, together with a division of the replies accord- 
ing to the class of institutions from which they come. It is to be understood, 
of course, that very many other aims were mentioned by individual teachers 
which cannot easily be classified. Some idea of the range of these may be obtained 
from the replies printed in full at the end of this article. 

It will be observed that the differences between colleges and secondary 
schools are found chiefly under the head of English expression, formation of char- 
acter, and the relation between Latin and English, which are aims peculiar to 
the secondary schools, and in the acquaintance with ancient literature, great 
men and literary works, and their interpretation, which are aimed at more par- 
ticularly by the colleges. The normal and technical schools seem to vary greatly 
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from both the other kinds of institutions, the effort to instil literary appreciation 
and to arouse the pupil’s interest in the study being especially prominent in them. 

Some local differences appear also. The effort to make the pupil realize 
our descent from the ancients is especially strong in the Middle West, as is also 
the similar aim of showing the relation between the ancient languages (especially 
Latin) and English. The same is true also, in a smaller degree, of the effort to 
arouse interest in the study and a love for it. The effort to ‘make the ancients 
live,” to place in the pupil’s mind a vivid image of what the author has to say, 
of his thought, personality, and the conditions of his life, is largely to be found 


oO 
Total | ypivertitiss | Technical” 
Schools 

Literary appreciation............... 29 II 13 5 
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between the upper Mississippi and the New England coast. The East believes 
more strongly in mental training and ability to read, the South in mental training 
and the acquaintance with a great people and great men and their works, and 
the Far West in literary appreciation and general linguistic training. 

Some of the replies were quite full, and a truer impression can perhaps be 
gained by a reading of some of them, in whole or part, as they were given. The 
question asked was: What are your own chief aims in your teaching of Latin 
or Greek ? 

1. To get pupils to observe the habits and tendencies of words and use them 
correctly; to translate promptly and fluently, and to bring to mind readily every- 
thing that they have learned. 

2. In connection with other courses in the department, to give as complete and 
sympathetic an understanding as I can of Roman life and thought (and incidentally, 
to interpret Greek thought and encourage its study). As a means to this, to give 
power to read Latin with accuracy and pleasure. 

3. My only aim in teaching Latin and Greek is to make a living. I meant to 
make myself a professor of , started to lay a broad and deep foundation, and 
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found myself stranded by bad health and under the necessity of earning a livelihood 
with what attainments I had already. 

4. General linguistic training and the ability to read and understand Latin. 

5. My aim, besides getting my boys into college, is to inspire in them a love of 
Greek and Latin—especially Greek. 

6. To cultivate the mind, broaden the view; cultivate habits of carefulness, 
accuracy, and definiteness. 

7. To inculcate habits of industry and honest thought. 

8. To make my children love Latin and Greek so much that they will read them 
as long as they live. 

9. To familiarize the student with great literature, to train his taste for literary 
art, to give him a wide outlook over the history of civilization, to give him a philosophy 
of life, and make him an accomplished gentieman and a good citizen. 

10. I am coming more and more to believe that the human and literary sides are 
the ones that appeal most strongly to the students. This is what will make them 
love their Latin in after years. This opinion of mine is changing the character of 
my teaching. 

11. In teaching, I try simply to make it all live again as the author felt it him- 
self—as near as I can. I have no other consciously applied method. 

12. To leave with students the most vivid conception I can of Greece and Rome 
and their abiding work. 

13. To make the students interested in ancient life and its contributions to our 
own, feeling that the Greeks and Romans were real men and women with real prob- 
lems and an important solution of many. 

14. To achieve power over the mental processes; to widen the view by contact 
with Roman ideas; to stock the memory with true and exact knowledge about words 
in their meanings and relations. I think the importance of this exact knowledge 
about words and structure has much to do with the superiority of scholarship which 
is justly claimed for the pupil who has mastered Latin. 

15. To inspire children with a love of the high things and make them better 
men and women. 

16. Discrimination in the use of English words as shown in a good translation. 

17. To develop language consciousness; to understand the idea that makes the 
construction and make the pupil understand it; to make him keen in discriminating 
and logical; to show him how he thinks and expresses himself and interprets others, 
and give him an appreciation of nicety, accuracy, and beauty in expression. 

18. To use the highest and noblest ideals found in their reading for the develop- 
ment of their own ethical and moral standards. 

19. To cultivate the power of true interpretation, for which the classical languages 
are probably the best exercise-ground; to study those elements of ancient life and 
thought in which they surpassed or equaled ours, or those which the young student 
can better understand in those less complex conditions. 

20. I try to make every lesson a lesson in original investigation. 

21. The instructor must have literary appreciation and taste, and must know 
Greek and Latin well enough to feel for himself the literary quality of what he is 
reading, and thus interpret, by every means available—voice, inflection, parallel 
comment—and make others see what he sees. Do not underestimate the capacity 
of the student for literary appreciation, as teachers of Virgil often do. 
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22. To make the Latin training a groundwork for the study of other literatures 
and history, as well as for the proper interpretation of the present. 

23. A person should learn to be alive to what he reads, and should acquire his- 
torical sympathy, i. e., an interest in great world movements. 

24. An appreciation of the significant life-experience of the people (not the author 
primarily) among whom the work was produced; an appreciation of the adequacy 
of the form to embody the artist’s conception. 

25. Mihi enitendum ut discipuli linguam Latinam optime intellegant, quo facilius 
sint humanitate politiores, observatione acriores, memoria firmiores, iudicio sapien- 
tiores, virtute clariores; maxime vero, ut pro se quisque dicere possit: “‘Homo sum: 
humani nihil a me alienum puto.” 

26. To give a first-hand knowledge of the background of our civilization; to 
clarify the pupil’s impressions of the English language in its grammatical and literary 
phases. 

27. I aim to orient the students in the great world of antiquity with certain lin- 
guistic and literary material as the chief medium. 

28. Parsing, analyzing, etc., is important, and I believe in emphasizing it as 
much as anyone—at the proper time. But to devote precious time to subjunctives 
and ablatives in Horace is almost tragic. 

29. Of course, these girls, for the most part, will never make any practical use 
of their Latin and Greek. However, I do think that the effort put forth to meet the 
demand for careful, accurate work, which must conform to a certain just but high 
standard, must develop steadiness of character. Children brought up in the modern 
kindergarten method are trained to play, not to work, and too often lack the power 
to meet a practical issue fairly and squarely. 

30. My chief aim in teaching the classics is to stimulate a liking for them. If 
this is accomplished, the rest is easy. 

31. To get the students to learn Latin and Greek. 

32. To train the mind to think for itself, take nobody’s word on anything, but 
investigate and prove what is studied. 

33. To teach the reading of Latin. The rest form by-products. If the students 
could only be brought to read Latin, with a wide vocabulary and delicate feeling for 
shades of difference in meaning, they would read so abundantly that literary appre- 
ciation, knowledge of Roman life and history, etc., would inevitably follow. 


Among the Classical Clubs 
The tenth anniversary of the Classical Club of the George Washington Uni- 


versity (Washington, D. C.) was celebrated January 22 by a “Symposium on 
the Value of Classical Studies.” The speakers were Ambassador James Bryce, 
former Secretary of State John W. Foster, Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, and Mr. James 
Scott Brown. The history of the Club during the past ten years was reviewed 
by Professor Mitchell Carroll of the university. The club consists of instructors 
and advanced students who are pursuing courses in Greek and Latin, and in 
ancient history and art, and holds monthly meetings. 


The Hellenike Hetairia of Olivet College (Olivet, Mich.), formed October 5, 
1909, includes members of the Greek classes and admits any others who have 
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studied Greek as associate members. A two-hour meeting is held each Tuesday 
evening for the reading of authors and works outside the regular curriculum. 
There is also a social and literary meeting of the entire society each month, at 
which papers are read and discussed. Among the subjects thus treated this year 
are “An Excursion into Northern Greece,” “‘ Life and Work of Dr. Schliemann,” 
“Discoveries in Crete,” “School and University Life in Ancient Athens,” “A 
Ramble through the Peloponnesus,” ‘Greek Athletics,” “‘The Healing Art in 
Ancient Hellas,” “‘A Day in Modern Athens.” 

This year’s programme of the Latin Society of the Omaha High School 
maintains the standard of previous years in interest, variety, and suggestiveness. 
These programmes, changing as they do from year to year, are altogether the 
best illustration known to us of what can be done to bring out the many-sided 
interest of the classics to high-school students. The exercise of the first meeting 
this year was entitled ‘‘A Day in the Court of Pluto,” and in it Pluto, a recorder, 
Mercury, Cato the Elder, Virgil, Gaius Gracchus, Brutus, and some half-dozen 
other Roman worthies, represented by as many pupils, were, we may suppose, 
brought before the bar and made to own up what they had done dum vita manebat. 
Another programme consisted of an explanation of eight pictures of various 
subjects related to the classics which hang in one of the classrooms. One was 
a school in archaeology with a teacher and six pupils, another an Ancient His- 
tory Character Social; a third presented “‘The Muses Up-to-Date,” a play 
in three scenes. The rest of the programmes are more varied. One on Myths 
consisted of a paper on “‘ Myths in English Poetry” and recitation of the fol- 
lowing poems: “‘Arethusa” (Shelley), ‘‘Daphne” (Lowell), “‘Pan in Wall Street” 
(Stedman), “‘Phaeton” (Saxe), “Pygmalion” (Morris), ‘‘The Lotus Eaters” 
(Tennyson). <A programme entitled ‘‘The Old and the New” has the following: 
Music; “The Old Religion;” Recitation—‘ Battle of Lake Regillus;” ‘‘The 
New Religion;” Music; Original Story—‘‘A Christian Girl in the Days of 
Nero,” “Christian Haunts and Symbols.’”’ One programme is on “Greece,” 
one on the “Value of Latin,’ one on “Cicero;” another is a stereopticon 
lecture, etc. 

The Senior Class of the Fort Dodge (Ia.) High School will this year purchase 
as a memorial for the school a cast of part of the Parthenon frieze. When this 
had been decided upon, Professor Weller of the State University was invited to 
give an illustrated lecture upon the “Art of the Age of Pericles.” It will not 
surprise anyone that his audience was interested and appreciative under the 
circumstances. The Virgil classroom will also be beautified by a cast of the 
Hermes of Praxiteles, and the Caesar room by a copy of the British Museum 
bust of Caesar. 

At the January “paper” meeting of the Harvard Classical Club, Professor 
Eduard Meyer addressed the members on “Certain Recent Discoveries of Ara- 
maic Papyri in Egypt, and Their Historical Importance.’ At the January 
Classical Conference the following papers were read: ‘‘The Text of the Epistle 
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of St. James,” Professor J. H. Ropes; ‘Translation from Aristophanes,’ Mr. 
J. G. Gilkey; ‘‘Hesiod’s ‘Ages of Man,’” Professor Eduard Meyer. 

At the eighth regular meeting of the Washington Classical Club, Professor 
J. C. Rolfe read a paper on “‘The Scientific Knowledge of the Ancients.” 


Greek Plays 

The Wasps of Aristophanes was presented by the Greek Play Committee 
of Cambridge University in the fall. The last preceding performance of the 
same play had been twelve years before. Reports say that the acting was not 
quite so good as usual, more stress being put upon the music and the work of 
the chorus, which was very successful. New music was composed by Dr. 
Vaughan Williams, which is spoken of as more ambitious and modern than that 
of Mr. Tertius Noble for the performance of 1897. 

A performance of the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, in the translation of 
Plumptre, was given by the students of Clark College, Worcester, Mass., Febru- 
ary 1, on the occasion of the inauguration of President Edmund C. Sanford. 
The play was given under the direction of the departments of Greek and Latin, 
English, and Modern Languages. More attention was given to dramatic effect 
than to archaeological detail. ‘The chorus parts were not sung, but recited, after 
the practice which the Deutsches Theater of Berlin follows in its performances 
of classical plays. 

On April 5, a performance of the Clouds of Aristophanes, in an original 
translation made for the occasion, will be given at the Auditorium of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, at Champaign. 

Recent Meetings 

Ohio (Classical Section of the Ohio College Association) Columbus, Decem- 
ber 28 
“The Function of the Classics in Education,” rp T. H. Sonnedecker, 


Heidelberg University. 
“Paul before the Areopagus,”’ Professor Richard Pa In Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 


versity. 
“The Humanities and Literature,” Professor Hall, H, ‘am College. 
“The Classical Languages Relative to Etymology and Scientific Literature,” 


Professor S. C. Derby, State University. 
“What We Owe to Greece in Philosophy, Art, Goysanet. ” Professor W. J. 


Seelye, University of Wooster. 


Ohio (Latin Section of the State High School Teachers’ Association) Colum- 
bus, December 29. The programme consisted of discussions on a number of 
topics, introduced by the following questions: 

How Much of the Present-Day Opposition to Giving Large Place to Latin in 


Our School Curricula Is Due to Inefficient Latin Teaching ? 
Ought Not the “Four Books of Caesar” Requirement in the Second Year to Be 


Lightened ? 
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What Relief Can Secondary Teachers Hope for in the Matter of Iron-clad College- 
Entrance Requirements ? 

How Can We Raise the Standard of Personal Equipment on the Part of Second- 
ary Latin Teachers ? 

How Much Prose Work Should Be Required in the Second Year? In the Third 
Year ? 

Would We Not Accomplish More in the End, by Spending One Year and a 
Half on First-Year Work Than the Amount of Time Which Is Now Spent ? 

Should Not a Certain Grade Be Required in English Grammar Entitling Pupils 
to Enter the Latin Course ? 

Should Technical Parts of Indirect Discourse Be Given to Second-Year Students ? 

How Much Time upon Fundamental Constructions in Virgil ? 

What of the Plan of Starting in Book ii of Caesar after Reading Twelve Chapters 
of Book i? 

Latin Composition: (1) Is It Necessary? (2) Ends to Be Attained. (3) How 
Secured ? 

Are Translations Commonly Used among Our High-School Pupils? If So, 
How Can the Teacher Overcome Their Use ? 


Resolutions were adopted as follows: 

First: That definite plans be presented at next year’s meeting for a Latin teachers’ 
Reading Circle with a view to keeping the Latin teachers of Ohio alive and growing 
in their subject. 

Second: That it is the sense of this meeting that the four-book Caesar require- 
ment for second-year students is too heavy, and that it should be lightened; the fourth 
book may be read later in the course. 

Third: We believe that more time should be given to improvement of the English 
of the translations, and recommend that this time be given even at the expense of 
technical training as found in form work and prose. To this end we especially favor 
limiting prose work to drill on constructions, and do not believe in connected prose 
done for the sake of learning to write Latin. 


Kansas (Classical Association of Kansas and Western Missouri) Topeka, 


February 11 and 12 

Address, “‘Some Modernisms of the Ancients,” Professor Paul Shorey, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

“Message to Kansas Classical Teachers,’ President Frank K. Sanders, Wash- 
burn College. 

* Relation of Scientific Grammar to School Grammar,”’ Professor Walter Petersen, 
Bethany College. 

“The Classical Teacher’s Pilgrimage,’ Professor John R. Wilkie, College of 
Emporia. 

“The Recent Report of the Commission on College-Entrance Requirements in 
Latin,” Discussion led by Professor Arthur T. Walker, University of Kansas, and 
Mr. Frederick C. Shaw, Westport High School, Kansas City, Mo. 

“The Doctrine of Formal Discipline in Relation to the Aims and Methods of 
Classical Teaching,”’ Professor Emil C. Wilm, Washburn College. Discussion led 
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by Professor Paul Shorey, The University of Chicago; President Joseph H. Hill, 
State Normal School, Emporia; and Principal H. L. Miller, High School, Kansas 


City, Kan. 
“Some Cretan Discoveries and Their Significance,” (illustrated), Professor A. M. 


Wilcox, University of Kansas. 
Organization of a Kansas Auxiliary of the Classical Association of the Middle 


West and South. 
“The Phormio of Terence,” presented in English by Students of Washburn 


College. 


New York (Classical Section of the State Teachers’ Association) New York 
City, December 28 
“The Present Status of Latin in the High School,” Dr. W. F. Tibbetts, Erasmus 


Hall High School, Brooklyn. 
‘Educative Interest in First-Year Latin,’’ Mr. W. A. Jenner, Boys’ High School, 


Brooklyn. 


Pitisburg Classical Association, December 4 
“Positions Taken by the Ships in the Battle of Salamis,” Professor Hamilton 


Ford Allen, Washington and Jefferson College. 
“Reading from Horace, Book I, Ode g,’”’ Mr. William Douglas, Shadyside 


Academy. 
“Ancient, Particularly Greek and Roman, History in the Secondary School,” 


Principal William L. Smith, Allegheny High School. 
“Current Educational Literature—Byrne’s Syntax of High School Latin,’ Miss 


N. Anna Petty, Carnegie. 


New England 

The third annual meeting of the Eastern Massachusetts Section of the Classical 
Association of New England was held in the new building of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts on Saturday, February 12. A full report will be given in a later number. 

The annual meeting of the Classical Association of New England will be held 
on Friday and Saturday, April 1 and 2, at Hartford, Connecticut. 


